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Author’s Autobiography 


All praise is due to Allah, the Rabb of all mankind, jinn and all that 
exists. May the peace and blessing of Allah be upon our Prophet, 
the Seal of all Messengers, Muhammad, his family, Companions 
and all those who follow him till the Day of Judgement, - Ameen. 

It’s been about two decades since I last presented brief outlines on 
my life and professional career to the Muslim World League while 
compiling this book for publication. Subsequent to the many 
changes that have taken place since then, I submit as updated 
outline. 

Name and Lineage 

Name : Safiur-Rahman 

Kunniyat 111 : Abu Hisham 

Lineage: Safiur-Rahman bin Abdullah bin Muhammad Akbar 

bin Muhammad Ali bin Abdul-Mumin bin Faqir- 
ullah Mubarakpuri, Azami. 

Date and Place of Birth 

I was born in the year 1942, in Husainabad, a village one mile deep 
in to the north side of Mubarakpur (Azamgarh District), a town 
famous for home industry in the northern province of India. 

Educational Background 

I started my studies at home reading the Qur'an from my 
grandfather and uncle. Then I was admitted to Madrasah Arabia 
Darut-Taleem, in Mubarakpur, and began my basic Islamic 
education in Arabic and Persian languages. 

In Shawwal 1337 (June 1954), I received admission to the 
Madrasah Ehyaul-Uloom, in Mubarakpur, for further education 
in Islamic studies and Arabic literature. Two years later, in 


[1] A surname which is usually derived from the name of a first son or daughter 
according to Muslim traditions. 
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Nh.iwwal 1375 (May 1956), I joined the Madrasah Faid Aam, 
M.nmath Bhanjan, Azamgarh District for higher studies. 

Upon completion of my seven years of study in Islamic courses, I 
fn elved a Fadilat Degree from the same Institute in Sha'ban 1380 
II I also received the Certificates of Maulvi in 1959 and Alim in 
1900 from the Government Education Board on passing their 
r*x.i m I nations with high grade. After changes in the system of the 
Arabic Schools, I participated in the Fadil Degree examination 
Under the Government Education Board, successfully passed 
double Fadil examinations in 1976 and 1978 with high honors. 

Professional Life 

Alicr completion of my studies at the Madrasah Faid Aam in the 
yea i 1961, I began teaching, preaching, lecturing and delivering 
nnmons. But unfavorable circumstances did not permit me to 
'•lay long in one place. In March 1963, I joined the Madrasah 
Faid Aam in Maunath Bhanjan as a Teacher. Then I was 
liansferred to the Madrasah Darul-Hadeeth in the same city in 
labruary 1966. 

In January 1969, 1 was appointed as the Principal at the Madrasah 
Faldul-uloom at Seoni (M.P.). After four years, in 1972, I was 
m i (nested to serve in my native Institute Madrasah Arabia Darut- 
Taleem as Principal. After spending two years, I was invited by 
Jamlah Salafiyah Banaras to join as a Professor ( Ustadh ). I was 
.i I 'pointed in Shawwal 1394 (October 1974) working in the various 
.H.idemic departments till Dhul-Hijjah 1408 (July 1988). 

A Research Institute was established in 1408 Hijrah at the Islamic 
1 1 1 1 1 versity of Al-Madinah Al-Munawwarah as "The Center for the 
■ •ei vices of the Prophet’s Biography.’’ I was selected to work there 
•Hid was entrusted the duty of preparing an encyclopedia on the 
subject of the life history of the Noble Prophet m, where I am 
i urrently working as a research scholar. 

Hooks and Compilations 

1 1 Is the mercy of Allah Who favored me and provided me the 
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Location and Nature of Arab Tribes 


Iryond a shadow of doubt, the biography of Prophet 
Muli. irnmad obviously represents a complete picture of the 
■Ignlflcent Divine Message that he communicated in order to 
deliver the human race from the swamp of darkness and 
polytheism to the paradise of light and monotheism. An image, 
■Utlientlc as well as comprehensive, of this Message is therefore 
Only attainable through careful study and profound analysis of 
h'tli backgrounds and issues of such a biography. In view of this, 
| whole chapter is here introduced about the nature and 
development of Arab tribes prior to Islam as well as the 
llrimustantial environment that enwrapped the Prophet’s mis- 

«ion. 

I.m.ition of the Arabs 

l.lngulsllcally, the word "Arab" means deserts and barren land 
Without water and vegetation. Ever since the dawn of history, this 
IT) has been used for the Arabian Peninsula and its people. 

Tlir Ai.ibian Peninsula is enclosed in the west by the Red Sea and 
ftln.il. in the east by the Arabian Gulf, in the south by the Arabian 
Nim, whit h Is an extension of the Indian Ocean, and in the north by 
old Syii.i and part of Iraq. The area is estimated between one 
million and one million and three hundred thousand square miles. 

Hunks to its geographical position, the peninsula has always 
lil.tliil. lined great importance. Considering its internal setting, it is 
mostly deserts and sandy places, which has made it inaccessible to 
foreigners and invaders, and allowed its people complete liberty 
mid independence through the ages, despite the presence of two 
lit'lglihoiing great empires. 

IIh external setting, on the other hand, caused it to be the center of 
die old world and provided it with sea and land links with most 
n.iilons at the time. Thanks to this strategic position, the Arabian 
I'eniie.ul. i had become a center for trade, culture, religion and art. 


Rule and Government among the Arabs 


When talking about the Arabs before Islam, we see that it is 
necessary to outline the history of rule, government, sectarianism, 
and the religious domination of the Arabs, to facilitate the 
understanding of the emergent circumstances when Islam 
appeared. When the sun of Islam rose, rulers of Arabia were of 
two kinds: crowned kings, who were in fact not independent; and 
heads of tribes and clans, who enjoyed the same authorities and 
privileges possessed by crowned kings and were mostly indepen- 
dent, though some of them may have shown some kind ol 
submission to a crowned king. The crowned kings were those of 
Yemen, and those of geographical Syria; the Family of Ghassan 
and the Monarchy of Heerah. All other rulers of Arabia were non- 
crowned. 

Rule in Yemen 

In Yemen, the people of Sheba were one of the oldest known 
nations of the pure Arabs. Mention has been made of them as 
early as the 25th century B.C., according to excavations under- 
taken at Or. Their civilization flourished, and their domain spread 
in the 11th century B.C. It is possible to divide their ages to the 
following estimation: 

1. From 1300 to 650 B.C., their nation was known as 'Ma’iniyah' 
during which their kings were called 'Makrib Sheba’. Their capital 
was Sarwah, also known as Kharibah, whose ruins lie approx. 50 
kms. north west of Ma’rib, and 142 kms. east of San’a’. During this 
period, they began building the Dam of Ma'rib which had great 
importance in the history of Yemen. Sheba had so great a domain 
that they had colonies inside and outside Arabia. 

2. From 620 B.C. to 115 B.C. During this era, their nation was 
known by the name Sheba. They left the name Makrib and 
assumed the designation of Kings of Sheba. They also made Ma'rib 
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Jilt Capital instead of Sarwah. 
Aftl.incc of 192 east of San'a’. 111 


The ruins of Ma’rib lie at a 


I, horn 115 B.C. until 300 C.E. During this period, the nation 
Mdinc known as Himyariyah the First after the tribe of Himyar 
■liquercd the kingdom of Sheba making Redan their capital 
natiM.I of Ma’rib. Later on, Redan was called Zifar. Its ruins still 
lie mi Mudawwar Mountain near the town of Yarim. During this 
■fit id, they began to decline and fall. Their trade failed to a great 
plrni. firstly, because of the Nabetean domain over northern 
1 Nucondly, because of the Roman superiority over the naval 
I M.I V mutes after the Roman conquest of Egypt, Syria and 
ItiMlIn in Hijaz; and thirdly, because of the inter-tribal warfare. 
Ituir,.' of the three above-mentioned factors, the families of 
felllit.iii icmained disunited and scattered about. 

% hum 300 C.E. until Islam dawned in Yemen. During this period 
|tl»* i i,i t Ion was known as Himyariyah the Second, and it witnessed 
■tir.mlng disorder and turmoil, followed by civil rebellion and 
■yilitc.iks of tribal wars rendering the people of Yemen liable to 
|pH>lgn subjection and hence loss of independence. During this 
fM lli< Homans conquered 'Adn and even helped the Abyssinians 
nhli'l'ians) to occupy Yemen for the first time in 340 C.E., 
Hl.ihi.r use of the constant intra-tribal conflict in Hamdan and 
Htiy.ii The Abyssinian (Ethiopian) occupation of Yemen lasted 
M|||| 3/K C.E., where after Yemen regained its independence. 
Mil ini, cracks began to show in the Ma'rib Dam which led to the 
MIMI Flood (450 or 451 C.E.) mentioned in the Noble Qur'an. This 
tyiM. i great event, which caused the fall of the entire Yemeni 
Plll/.ttlnn and the dispersal of the nations living therein. 


Ill V i I )hu Nawas, a Jew, dispatched a great campaign against the 
fliilNii.ms of Najran in order to force them to convert to Judaism. 
Having refused to do so, they were thrown alive into a big ditch 
Klflinr ,i great fire was set. The Qur’an referred to this event: 


Muluil.ii.il I'arlkh Al-Umam Al-Islamiyah by Al-Khudari, 1/15.16. Al-Yaman 
Abi.il T.irlkh pp. 77, 83, 124, 130, and Tarikhul-’Arab Qablal-Islam 101-112. 
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poets who were the official spokesmen at the time. 


Head of tribe and master had special claims to spoils of war su<S 
as one-fourth of the spoils, whatever he chose for himself, 
found on his way back or even the remaining indivisible spoilsj 

The Political Situation ; 1 

The three Arab regions adjacent to foreigners suffered grea 
weakness and inferiority. The people there were either masters 
slaves, rulers or subordinates. Masters, especially the foreigner 
had claim to every advantage; slaves had nothing but responsl 
bilities to shoulder. In other words, absolute rulership broug f 
about violation on the rights of subordinates, ignorance, oppre, 
sion, iniquity, injustice and hardship, and turning them into 
people groping in darkness and ignorance. 


So, fertile land rendered its fruits to the rulers and men of power 
to extravagantly spend on their pleasures and enjoyments, wishes 
and desires, oppression and aggression. 


The tribes living near these regions were moving between Syria 
and Iraq, whereas those living inside Arabia, were disunited, and 
governed by tribal conflicts and racial and religious disputes. 


They had neither a king to maintain their independence nor a 
supporter to seek advice from, or depend upon in hardships. 1 

The rulers of Hijaz, however, were greatly esteemed and respected 
by the Arabs, and were considered as rulers and servants of the 
religious center. Rulership of Hijaz was, in fact, a mixture of 
secular and official superiority as well as religious leadership,' 
They ruled among the Arabs in the name of religious leadership 
and always monopolized the custodianship of the Holy Sanctuary 
and its neighborhood. They looked after the interests of the 
Ka’bah’s visitors and were in charge of putting Ibrahim’s code into 
effect. They even had such offices and departments like those of 
the parliaments of today. However, they were too weak to carry 
the heavy burden, as this evidently came to light during the 
Abyssinian (Ethiopian) invasion. 


Religions of the Arabs 


I pi tlic Arabs had complied with the call of Ismael and 
B|nl l lie religion of his father Ibrahim $®l. They worshipped 
1 professed His Oneness, and followed His religion a long 
Until they forgot part of what they had been reminded of. 
IVPi, they still maintained fundamental beliefs such as 
Upliiiii as well as various other aspects of Ibrahim’s religion, 
Up time when a chief of Khuza’ah, namely ’Amr bin Luhai 
I |mi k I com a trip to Syria. He was renowned for right- 
TJpm. < li.ulty, devotion and care for religion, and was granted 
Jjyed love and obedience by his tribesmen. In Syria, he saw 
■ worshipping idols, a phenomenon he approved of and 
III II to be righteous since Syria was the locale of Messengers 
(ulpiim ;. He brought with him an idol (Hubal) which he 
I in l he middle of the Ka'bah and summoned people to 
j||u II Readily enough, idolatry spread all over Makkah and 
J| In Hl|az, people of Makkah being custodians of not only 
iNueil House but the whole Haram as well. A great many 
Treating different names, were introduced into the area. 111 

H tilled Manat was worshipped at Al-Mushallal near Qudayd 
it Hnl Sea Another, Al-Lat, in Ta’if; a third, Al-'Uzza, in the 
y ul Nakhlah. and so on and so forth. Polytheism prevailed 
Ihe number of idols increased everywhere in Hijaz. 'Amr bin 
|i Willi the help of a jinn companion who told him that the 
ill Noah's |o|k Wadd, Suwa’, Yaguth, Ya'uqand Nasr- were 
it d In |eddah, dug them out and took them to Tihamah. Upon 
Iftlripe lime, these idols were distributed among the tribes to 
IlMi i* In mie 1 1 Every tribe and house had their own idols, and 
laMed House was also overcrowded with them. On the 
H|t|n i n 1 1 inquest of Makkah, 360 idols were found around the 
la (mIi lit bn ike them down and had them removed and burned 

B^|hl.tiMi '.i n, if/i H, i sul by Sheikh Muhammad bin 'Abdul-Wahhab. p. 12. 

I -ili'li M IUiUi.nl 1/222. 


